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ings of which are considered a failure if all the
time is not "occupied." He loved best the old-
fashioned Quaker meetings in which the silence
was not broken unless some weighty word pressed
for utterance. On one occasion he was discussing
with a cultured Friend the inarticulate groanings
which punctuated the remarks of some of the
speakers of their faith. His friend said, " Let us
discourage this mannerism by calling it grunting."
"Thee better not do it," gravely replied Mr.
Whittier; " if thee take away the grunt, there 's
nothing left."

When reference was made to the Quaker misuse
of English grammar, Mr. Whittier would say that
it had been the manner of speech of his people for
two centuries, and he clung to it with especial fond-
ness because it was his mother's language. Occa-
sionally, in talking with strangers, he would adopt
the usual form, but he rarely did so in his letters,
either in dates or in personal pronouns. He was
accustomed to say that the Quaker costume had its
use in keeping Friends from indulging in the fri-
volities of the world's people. He was never in a
theatre or a circus in his life. He bore his testi-
mony to the peculiarities of his sect on all occasions.
When a member of the legislature, he adhered to
the Quaker custom in the matter of the oath, and
in addressing the chair. When a fellow member
died he declined to wear crape on his arm, and the
practice was given up after that time. When he
became Secretary of the American Anti-Slavery
Society, he succeeded a secretary who kept dates
in the customary way. Lewis Tappan, looking at